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THE NEED OF A NEW APOLOGETIC: FROM THE 
POINT OF VIEW OF PHILOSOPHY. 



By Professor Wm. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., 
Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago. 



For the mind of the modern thinker there is nothing so 
sure and true as the dictum of the ancient Greek philosopher, 
irama pel — everything changes. Many of us have lost that 
comfortable feeling, that dim conception on which many sys- 
tems of philosophy and theology have been reared, that there is 
such a thing as a fixed universe of objective facts and a final 
interpretation thereof. Even our systems we have learned to 
call, more humbly than the fathers, our "little systems" which 
"have their day and cease to be." It may not be unfair to say 
that Mr. Spencer is probably the only leading thinker of our 
generation who believes that he has a system which really explains 
history. Even in his most recent edition of the First Principles 
he retains the concluding passage in which he avers the convic- 
tion that his formula of evolution is able to derive the entire 
actual universe from his three primal data of matter, motion, 
and force. 

And yet even Mr. Spencer finds limits to his courageous faith, 
when it comes to the application of his creed to every day life. 
He has not that sublime confidence which some of his prede- 
cessors enjoyed, that their new philosophy only needed to be 
accepted in place of Christianity to bless mankind with the 
supreme experience. In his latest, which he says is his last book, 
the veteran expounder of an agnostic philosophy answers with 
an infinite sadness the dreary question: "What should skeptics 
say to believers?" Practically his answer is that they should 
keep quiet. There are some individuals to whom the light 
may be fittingly conveyed, in doses carefully varied to suit their 
condition of mind and heart, "only after consideration of the 
special circumstances." "Sympathy commands silence toward 
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all who, suffering under the ills of life, derive comfort from their 
creed. While it forbids the dropping of hints that may shake 
their faith, it suggests the evasion of questions which cannot be 
discussed without unsettling their hopes." x Surely it is not too 
much to say that Mr. Spencer has in these words admitted that 
agnosticism is not a faith that can make history directly andpow- 
erfully, is not a real gospel to the heart of man, the goodness of 
whose truth is immediately evident to those who "suffer under 
the ills of life." But the most significant point in these last 
words, to my mind, is that they betray a moral discontent with 
his own system, a lack of confidence in the very truths which he 
has spent an arduous lifetime in expounding. I have little doubt 
that, if Mr. Spencer were closely questioned regarding this strange 
attitude of his mind, he would patiently point to the flow of his- 
tory — the changes that are continually coming over the opinions 
and creeds of men ; and he would urge that it needs only the pas- 
sage of time to bring the world around to the agnostic stand- 
point. Why hurry, at the cost of immediate suffering to the 
individual, that which the gentler methods of the Zeitgeist will 
bring more slowly, but quite surely, to all hearts ? 

The same remarkable sensitiveness to the inevitable change of 
opinion in a constantly changing universe is expressed by Mr. 
A. J. Balfour in his sharp saying that in the intellectual world 
nothing passes away so quickly as apologetics except criticism. 
Everything is changing. Even our criticisms of faith as 
well as our defenses of faith are undergoing a constant and 
never-ending succession of forms. Nowhere does this appear 
in a more startling manner than in the history of the theory of 
evolution and its relation alike to criticism and to apologetics. 
As soon as it appeared in its most convincing form, as a theory 
of the development of species, it began to be used as an instru- 
ment of criticism. Men assumed that they had grasped the 
idea in a final form, that they could depend upon it as a power- 
ful and inalienable ally of the forces opposed to a supernatural 
religion. While these rejoiced, others mourned and feared 
greatly. To the latter it seemed as though a new form of anti- 

1 Facts and Comments, p. 287. 
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Christ had arisen in this doctrine that man grew up from apes 
instead of coming forth from God. As a matter of fact, the 
idea of evolution has been itself passing through an evolu- 
tion. Some kind of selection is busy with the contending 
theories of natural selection. From the day that Darwin began 
to add other, though subordinate, causes to that which was his 
fundamental doctrine, down to Mr. Kidd's new book on the 
Principles of Western Civilization, the conception of evolution has 
undergone ceaseless criticism and even profound transformation. 
Mr. Kidd is himself a very orthodox Darwinian. He will not 
hear of any addition to the original Darwinian theory of natural 
selection as a cause of evolution, holding, with Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace, that other alleged causes are only modifications 
of this one. But Mr. Kidd does not understand natural selec- 
tion just as Darwin expounded it. For the latter it was a purely 
mechanical process ; for the former it is filled with a spiritual 
content. Natural selection, according to Mr. Kidd, acts not for 
the present, but for the future ; not for the mere prolonging and 
enriching of the individual life at any one time, but for the 
greatest good to the race of which that individual is only a part, 
the coming race of which that one is a progenitor. This is all 
very perplexing for the man who reads here, there, everywhere 
that it is impossible to think today except as an evolutionist. 
While that is quite true in some sense, it does not by any means 
settle our fundamental difficulty, which is : What kind of evolu- 
tionist am I to be ? At what stage of its development am I to 
grasp and cling to that doctrine ? 

But someone will say: Does not science rest upon certain 
fundamental principles which are held in common by all thinkers 
and which underlie the processes of all investigators? If we can- 
not find any historical, concrete realities which abide, if we cannot 
even discover any theory or set of theories which does not itself 
immediately fall into the whirl of an all-transforming historical 
process, are there not at any rate certain fixed and unchanging 
conceptions on which the whole process rests? This is a rele- 
vant question and for a moment may give us hope. But only for 
a moment. The categories of science are themselves undergo- 
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ing the severest scrutiny. One has only to read such works as 
Mr. Ward's Naturalism and Agnosticism or Mr. Pearson's Gram- 
mar of Scie?ice to discover that even the principles, or fundamen- 
tal assumptions, on which all science was always supposed to 
rest are passing through a series of remarkable changes, not in 
the mere form of statement, but even as to their essential inter- 
pretation. TrdvTa pel — "everything runs " like a river. Even 
the attempts to explore and explain the depths and currents of 
the river are themselves becoming a part of the stream and, 
riverlike, are flowing on in the great channel of human experi- 
ence. 

During the last quarter of a century the dominant tendency 
of religious thought in Germany has been different from that 
obtaining in Great Britain and America. Ritschl, aware that 
everything changes and that no philosophy is final, attempted to 
discover a way of rendering the Christian system independent of 
philosophy. Founding himself upon the neo-Kantian theory of 
knowledge, he sought, on the one hand, negatively to shut off 
the efforts of theology to understand the ultimate subjects of 
speculative labor; and, on the other hand, and positively, he 
sought to discover the secret of the Christian faith and its 
strongest justification for man's reason within the limits of the 
historical. It is true that he was not thoroughly consistent, that 
his great book on Justification and Reconciliation contains chapters 
which discuss with the utmost daring the very nature and eternal 
qualities of God. Nevertheless, his real strength and his real 
contribution to theology must be found in his concentration of 
the Christian argument upon the person and influence of Jesus 
Christ. For my part I believe that we shall gain the most from 
Ritschlianism, not when we regard and criticise it as a dogmatic 
system, but when we study it as a contribution to, and a most 
powerful and convincing example of, apologetic method. So 
considered it must be seen in the light of that Hegelian frenzy 
which swept over Germany in Ritschl's young days, and which 
was used by some — Baur for instance — as the intellectual 
groundwork for the most deadly assault in modern times upon 
the Christian religion. 
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But apologetic lives as short a time as criticism, let us 
remember. And Ritschlian apologetic method may soon prove 
unsuited to the demands of either German, English, or American 
thinkers. Relentlessly science and philosophy have pushed on 
their way and are raising questions that cannot be satisfied by 
the mere agnosticism which Ritschl expounded as the refuge 
and philosophic defense of Christianity. In the English-speaking 
world Ritschlianism pure and simple is not likely to become 
a prevalent system. We have never been caught up into the 
enthusiasm of absolute idealism. Rather has agnosticism 
appeared among us as the weapon of the avowed enemies of 
faith, and the church has had to forge her instruments of war 
against that attack. Hence Ritschlianism as a system is not our 
next logical step, however much — and I believe it is much — we 
may learn from the methods of that school. 

With us the philosophic trend has been almost the reverse of 
what it is in Germany. Professor Wenley's clever sarcasm to 
the effect that good German philosophies when they die go to 
Oxford (and, we might add, to Harvard) will only apply to the 
present situation when you ignore the differences. The idealism 
which Oxford and Harvard are expounding is not Hegel pure 
and simple. It is not the result of ignorance of the intervening 
history of thought in Germany. It is the natural antithesis to 
that sensational philosophy which dominated English thought 
and so profoundly influenced America from the days of Locke 
and Hume down to Mr. Spencer and John Fiske. Its boldness 
in Mr. Edward Caird or in Professor Royce must not blind us to 
its extreme value at this crisis. What we need more than aught 
else is, first, confidence in the power of human reason to get at 
the truth ; and second, a feeling for the close and vital connec- 
tion between the philosophic standpoint of any generation and 
the quality alike of its Christian theology and its Christian living. 
And I know of nothing which is more likely to develop this 
double assurance among us than the enthusiastic work of our 
idealistic school. 

For, indeed, it is true — iravra pel. But the flow of life, the 
onward movement of history, is after all only real as it is real for 
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experience. It is only rational when there is a reason which 
gives it form and life. In that vast movement — at its heart — 
there is man's religion; and in man's religious life — its very 
heart now — there is Christianity. Christianity as experience is 
therefore organically connected with the wider experience of 
man, at once its goal and its explanation. Who will justify this 
Christian religion as essential to human experience, without 
which that very experience remains an enigma, distressing to the 
reason, crushing to the heart, and offensive to the conscience of 
man? Let him arise, for we need him! His thought will be our 
"new apologetic, from the point of view of philosophy." 



